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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


James  R.  Hosford,  14  Queen  St., 
William  C.  Buchanan,  Alpine  St., 
-Oeorge  W.  Wiggin,  5 Crescent  St., 


Term  expires 
Feb.  1917 
Feb.  1917 
Feb.  1919 


ORGANIZATION 
James,  Rv  Hosford,  Chairman 
George  W.  Wiggin,  Secretary 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
Leslie  O.  Cummings,  83  Crescent  Street 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  OFFICE  HOURS 
Horace  Mann  High  School 

Monday,  8.00  to  9.00  A.  M.,  4.00  to  5.30  P.  M.,  Tuesday, 
7.00  to  8.00  P.  M. 

•Office  open  on  school  days  8.00  to  12.00,  1.00  to  5.00. 
Saturday,  8.00  to  12.00. 

Telephone:  Office,  23-4.  House,  232-3.  . 


REGULAR  MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  each  month,  Horace 
Mann  High  School  at  8.00  P.  M. 


SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS 
A.  J.  Gallison,  M.  D.,  Dean  Ave. 
Solon  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Dean  Ave. 


ATTENDANCE  OFFICER 
William  T.  Hooper,  Peck  Street 
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School  Calendar,  1916-1917 


Sept.  18,  1916.  Schools  opened. 

Oct.  12.  Columbus  Day  (Holiday). 

Nov.  29  to  Dec.  1.  Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  25  to  Jan.  1,  1917.  Christmas  vacation. 

Feb.  19-23.  Vacation. 

April  6.  Good  Friday  (Holiday). 

April  16-20.  Vacation. 

May  30.  Memorial  Day  (Holiday). 

June  28.  High  School  Commencement. 

June  29.  Schools  close. 

Sept.  5.  Schools  open. 

Oct.  12.  Columbus  Day  (Holiday). 

Nov.  28-30.  Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  24  to  Jan.  1,  1918.  Christmas  Vacation. 

No  School  Signals 
2 blasts  3 times 

7.30:  Omit  session  in  Horace  Mann  and  Junior  High 
Schools. 

8.15  : Omit  morning  session  in  Elementary  Schools. 
12.30:  Omit  afternoon  session  in  all  Schools. 
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Report  of  School  Committee 


To  THE  Citizens  of  Franklin  : — 

The  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Franklin  here- 
with presents  its  report  to  the  citizens  of  the  Town. 

The  Committee  has  faced  an  unusual  condition  this 
year  in  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis.  Although  there 
were  no  cases  of  the  disease  in  town,  knowing  the  feeling 
of  a large  number  of  parents,  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  Committee  decided  to  postpone  the 
opening  of  schools  this  September  for  two  weeks.  The 
regular  number  of  weeks  of  school  will  be  made  up  by  clos- 
ing two  weeks  later.  The  two  weeks’  payroll  from  this 
year’s  appropriation  should,  therefore,  be  continued  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  two  extra  weeks  in  June. 

SCHOOL  WORK 

The  Committee  feels  that  it  can  report  a steady  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Realizing  that 
health  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  in  a child’s  life,  the 
Committee  considers  that  the  time  and  attention  given  to 
the  physical  development  of  the  children  through  organized 
physical  training  has  been  well  spent.  In  the  development 
of  the  instruction  in  household  arts  for  girls  a step  has 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  making  better  homemakers, 
and  the  increased  interest  of  the  girls  in  the  duties  of  their 
own  homes  has  proved  the  value  of  this  teaching.  The 
manual  training  for  boys  has  been  the  means  of  helping 
the  boy  who  learns  most  readily  with  his  hands,  as  well  as 
giving  all  of  the  boys  an  idea  of  manual  work  and  the  abil- 
ity to  do  odd  jobs  about  the  home.  It  has  also  added 
greatly  to  their  interest  in  school  life,  thus  holding  pupils 
who  would  otherwise  drop  out.  While  the  newer  lines  of 
work  have  been  extended,  no  less  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  traditional  school  subjects,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic and  spelling.  These  are  receiving  greater  emphasis 
and  a more  thorough  study  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
pupils. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

The  question  of  transportation  by  barges  under  the 
present  system  has  always  been  troublesome.  As  under 
the  policy  of  giving  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder  every 
driver  has  been  left  with  a barge  on  his  hands,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  at  the  price  paid  by  the  Town,  a driver 
would  invest  much  in  a barge.  The  conveyances,  there- 
fore, have  not  been  what  the  children  are  entitled  to  in 
these  days  of  modern  travel.  The  situation  will  not  be 
changed  until  the  Town  adopts  the  policy  of  owning  its 
barges,  hiring  the  driver  and  team. 

When  an  emergency  arose  this  fall,  as  the  Committee 
did  not  have  the  funds,  no  provision  having  been  made  in 
the  budget,  Mr.  Lloy  purchased  a modern  barge,  the 
Wayne  School  Car,  made  especially  for  transporting  school 
children,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Committee  would 
recommend  its  purchase  by  the  Town.  This  barge,  there- 
fore, should  be  purchased  this  year  and  such  other  convey- 
ances equally  as  modern  as  the  future  needs  may  require. 
The  policy  of  the  Town  owning  its  own  barges,  as  Med- 
way, Wrentham,  Canton,  Concord  and  Lexington  do,  will 
assure  the  children  of  proper  conveyances. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  importance  of  the  Junior  High  School  is  being 
recognized  throughout  the  country  and  justifies  the  step 
which  Franklin  has  taken  in  starting  a school  of  this  type. 
Caring  for  the  boys  and  girls,  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fifteen,  a most  critical  period  of  their  lives,  this  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  important  units  of  our  system  and 
should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  means  will  allow.  The 
present  quarters  at  the  Metcalf  School  are  already  crowded, 
and  to  provide  for  its  proper  development  more  room  will 
be  needed  within  the  next  two  years.  This  can  be  secured 
at  a very  reasonable  cost  by  an  addition  to  the  present  build- 
ing, which  was  planned  with  the  idea  of  allowing  for  future 
enlargement. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENTS 

Carrying  out  the  vote  of  the  Town,  the  Committee,  in 
conjunction  with  the  members  appointed  on  the  special 
committee,  procured  plans  for  the  changes  in  the  heating 
and  sanitary  arrangements  at  the  Horace  Mann  High 
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School.  Bids  were  secured  from  local  .^nd.out.side  contrac- 
tors, but  owing  to  the  very  large  in9rease  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials,  all  bids  greatly  exceeded  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  next  regular  town  meeting. 

t I ‘ : ' ' 

; | FINANCES— INCREASED  COST. 

The  past  year  has  seen  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  every-, 
thing  used  by  the  schools,  but  by  careful  management,  the 
Committee  has  kept  within  its  appropriation,  curtailing  in 
some  departments  to  offset  the  higher  costs  in  others.  The 
appropriation  for  the  coming  year,  however,  will  have  ta 
be  increased  to  meet  these  higher  costs. 

The  higher  cost  of  living  felt  by  everyone  has  also^ 
affected  our  teachers  and  janitors,  and  they  have  petitioned 
the  Committee  for  an  increase  in  salary  to  offset  this.  , 

The  disposition  of  employers  has  been  to  increase 
wages  to  meet  this  higher  cost  of  living.  The  committee,, 
therefore,  feels  obliged,  in  order  to  retain  its  teachers  and 
janitors,  to  include  a ten  per  cent,  increase  asked  for,  in 
their  estimates  for  the  coming  year.  No  other  alternative 
is  possible,  if  the  standard  of  the  schools  is  to  be  maintained 
and  the  buildings  properly  cared  for. 

For  the  detailed  work  of  the  schools,  we  refer  you  to 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Our  estimates  for  the  coming  year  are  given  below. 

Respectfully  submitted , 

JAMES  R.  HOSFORD, 

GEORGE  W.  WIGGIN, 

WILLIAM  C.  BUCHANAN, 
January  8,  1917.  School  Committee.. 
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Budget  Estimate  for  1917 


General  Control 
Teachers’  Salaries 
Books  and  Supplies 
Wages  of  Janitors 
Fuel 

Misc.  Operating 
Repairs 

Transportation 

Misc.,  Insurance 
Health 

ESTIMATE  I9t6 
$ 2,300.00 

26.250  00 

2.500.00 

4.150.00 

2.500.00 

980.00 

1,000.00 

2.800.00 

520.00 

EXPENDED  1916 
$ 2,217.88 
24,632.53 
2,601.49 
3,984.75 

2.961.09 
699.52 

1,423.44 

2.419.10 
638.. 39 

37.93 

ESTIMATE  1917 
$ 2,500.00 
28,880.00 

2.500.00 

4.395.00 
3,300  00 

900.00 

2.100.00 
3,200.00 

375.00 

Total 

Receipts  estimated 

$43,000.00 

2,000.00 

$41,616.12 

$48,150.00 

2,000.00 

Aprop. 

Receipts 

$41,000.00 

2,074.27 

Total 

Expended 

$43,074.27 

41,616.12 

*Unexp’n. 

bal.$  1,458.15 

Appropriation 

recommended  $41,000.00 


146,15000 
1916  Bal.  1,450.00 

$47,600.00 


Proportion  of  Appropriation.  Expended  for  Different  Items 


Miscellaneous 

Qi 

General 

Control 

1 

Books  and 

Supplies 

Transportation 

Repairs 

6 

Operating 

i8 

Teachers’ 

Salaries 

♦Unexpended  balance,  due  to  late  opening  in  September  because 
of  epidemic  should  be  reappropriated  for  pay  roll  and  transportation 
for  two  extra  weeks  in  June, 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL 
Report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools 

For  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1916 


To  THE  School  Committee  and  Citizens  of  Franklin: 

I submit  herewith  my  third  annual  report  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  which  is  the  twenty-sixth  in  the  series 
of  annual  reports.  As  my  previous  reports  have  been  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  discussions  of  finances  and  building 
policies,  the  present  report  will  deal  more  specifically  with 
a survey  of  some  aspects  of  the  school  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  such  questions  as  parents  might  natur- 
ally ask  in  regard  to  the  schools,  for  instance. 

How  many  children  of  school  age  are  there  in  Frank- 
lin ? 

To  what  extent  are  they  in  school  ? 

What  are  they  doing  in  different  subjects  ? 

How  well  are  they  doing  in  these? 

How  are  the  schools  preparing  directly  for  citizenship? 

What  are  the  schools  doing  to  encourage  thrift  ? 

How  is  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children  provided 

for? 

THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  fall  registration  of  minors  (given  in  table  2 of  the 
appendix)  shows  that  there  are  in  Franklin  1271  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  as  compared  with 
1262  last  year.  Of  194  children  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16,  when  they  may  leave  school  to  go  to  work,  146, 
or  76  per  cent.,  are  in  school.  This  is  a somewhat  smaller 
proportion  than  last  year,  owing  to  the  demand  for  labor 
in  the  mills.  There  are  in  all  in  the  schools  226  pupils  14 
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years  of  age  or  over,  the  upper  limit  of  the  compulsory 
school  age,  or  18.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  population. 
That  the  number  is  no  lower  in  these  times  speaks  well 
for  the  holding  power  of  the  schools  and  fot  the  parents 
who  are  keeping  their  children  in  school. 

Up  to  this  year  there  has  been  a steady  growth  in  the 
enrollment  of  the  schools,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  : 


Statistics  of  Attendance  1913=1917 


SCHOOL  YEAR 

Enrollmennt 

Av.  Membership 

Av.  Attendance 

Pet  cent  Alt. 

ENDING 

TotalvHigfi 

El. 

Total  High 

El. 

Total  High  El. 

T.  H.  El. 

June,  191.3 

1135  194 

941 

1081  174 

907 

1006  168  838 

94  96  92 

“ 1914 

1246  219 

1027 

1149  210 

939 

1079  202  877 

94  95  93 

“ 1915 

1245  225 

1020 

1189  217 

972 

1152  207  945 

96  95  97 

“ 1916 

1308  236 

1072 

1211  205 

1006 

1131  194  937 

93  94  93 

Sept.-Dee.  1916 

1266  197 

1069 

1188  185 

1003 

1152  179  973 

96  96  96 

The  average  membership  for  the  fall  term,  however,  is 
1188,  as  against  1211  for  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  a 
loss  of  23.  This  is  accounted  for  by  thjs  large  number  of 
children  who  have  gone  to  work.  As  shown  in  table  5 of 
the  appendix  63  pupils  left  last  year  and  43  have  left  since 
the  close  of  school  to  December. 

The  greatest  difference  is  seen  in  the  High  School,  the 
same  cause  being  operative  there  to  a greater  degree  than 
in  the  grades,  as  is  indicated  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Lamb,  the  principal. 

“The  total  enrollment  of  the  High  School  is  191.  This 
is  less  than  the  enrollment  of  last  year,  and  there  seem  to 
be  several  reasons  for  the  decrease.  The  entering  class 
numbered  only  66,  as  compared  with  last  year’s  class  of 
93.  The  train  service  is  now  such  that  it  is  much  more 
convenient  for  students  in  Norfolk  to  go  to  Walpole  than 
to  come  to  Franklin.  Moreover,  many  High  Schools  of 
the  State  are  reporting  a decrease  in  membership,  due  to 
the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  are  being  offered  higher  wages 
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than  skilled  workmen  were  receiving  a*'  few  years  ago. 
Many  are  unable  to  withstand  the  temptation  to  accept 
these  offers  rather  than  wait  for  even  higher  wages  which 
they  might  expect  at  the  completion  of  a High  School  edu- 
cation.” 

The  table  in  the  appendix  prepared  by  Mr.  Lamb,  giv- 
ing the  reason  for  pupils  leaving  the  High  School  before 
completing  their  course,  shows  that  of  50  discharged  dur- 
ing the  school  year  28  left  to  go  to  work.  Of  38  leaving 
since  June,  13  have  gone  to  work. 

SPELLING 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past 
year  to  spelling.  Teachers  have  made  a study  of  the  rea- 
sons for  poor  spelling,  and  have  tried  to  develop  better 
methods  of  teaching.  Fewer  words  have  been  taken  and 
greater  care  given  to  the  teaching  and  mastery  of  these. 
Pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  keep  lists  of  words  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  misspelling,  with  the  purpose  of 
mastering  them. 

As  teachers  and  educators  throughout  the  country  have 
been  at  work  on  the  problem  of  spelling,  a comparison  of 
the  spelling  abilities  of  Franklin  children  with  those  of 
other  places  is  made  possible.  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  has 
developed  a list  of  1,000  common  words,  and  by  testing  the 
children  in  84  cities  of  the  country  has  determined  the 
rank  which  any  grade  may  be  expected  to  make  in  a test. 
The  following  lists  of  words  for  each  grade,  which  Dr. 
Ayres  has  determined  that  73  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  a 
grade  at  mid-year  should  spell  correctly,  were  given  to  the 
Franklin  pupils  in  June,  1916.  They  would,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  make  a score  of  78.9  per  cent. 


Grade  III.  Grade  IV. 


fort 

catch 

fill 

eight 

get 

able 

point 

navy 

for 

watch 

state 

chief 

horse 

soap  , . 

ready 

September 

out 

road 

almost 

friend 

well 

poor 

high 

fourth 

name 

four 

event 

enough 

room 

church 

done 

shed 

left 

because 

pass 

uncle 

with 

father 

Tuesday 

afraid 
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Grade  V. 


forty 

private 

rate 

crowd 

children 

factory 

person 

remember 

title 

field 

getting 

suppose 

need 

famous 

throw 

addition 

feel 

region 

speak 

surprise 

Grade  VII. 


decide 

beginning 

general 

meant 

manner 

citizen 

too 

divide 

automobile 

scene 

victim 

colonies 

hospital 

finally 

neither 

earliest 

toward 

necessary 

business 

Wednesday 

Grade  VI. 


several 

often 

leaving 

piece 

publish 

marriage 

o’clock 

difference 

running 

government 

known 

believe 

secure 

motion 

wait 

stopped 

manner 

doubt 

flight 

system 

Grade  VIII. 

district 

organization 

consideration 

emergency 

athletic 

sincerely 

distinguish 

extreme 

evidence 

practical 

amendment 

proceed 

liquor 

character 

experience 

separate 

receive 

February 

conference 

appreciate 

The  results  ffiven  in  the  following  table  show  that 
Franklin  pupils  compare  favorably  in  spelling  with  those 
of  other  places. 


Grade  Averages  in  Per  Cents 


ROOM 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

VIII 

All 

A 

87.4 

72.5 

80.8 

86. 

91.6 

95. 

B 

85.5 

84.5 

75.5 

80.6 

81.5 

73.5 

C 

73.2 

84.8 

76. 

78. 

74.3 

76.6 

D 

83.8 

85.4 

76.8 

E 

76.6 

79. 

81.8 

' 

Grade 

Averages 

Standard 

81.3 

81.2 

78.2 

81.5 

82.4 

81.3 

80.9 

Scores 

81.4 

78.9 

78.9 

78.9 

78.9 

78.9 

79.8 
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ARITHMETIC 

To  measure  the  ability  of  the  pupils  in  the  fundamental 
operations  of  arithmetic,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division  one  of  the  Courtis  tests  was  used.  This 
test  has  been  given  to  thousands  of  children  all  over  the 
country  so  that  standard  scores  for  each  grade  have  been 
established.  Following  are  the  examples  in  the  test : 


Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 

Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Division 

Division 

Addition 


I 30+735+123= 

) 141+9021+102+2020= 

1 4387—165= 

( 934762 — 821021= 

2102X331= 

318865-^312= 

7024+342+4700+7005+  2040 

+563= 

8231 T024 — 46973687= 

65048X546= 

19055832=4= 

2753296=364= 

f 55843+76868+66989+58393 
i +79656+57866 

l +38575+75967= 


Twelve  minutes  are  allowed^  The  speed  in  figuring 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  examples  attempted,  accu- 
racy by  the  number  worked  correctly.  The  following  table 
shows  the  scores  obtained  by  the  Franklin  pupils  in  the 
various  rooms  in  January  and  June  and  the  standard  scores; 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a decided  improvement 
in  the  June  scores.  This  can  be  accounted  for  to  some 
degree  by  the  greater  familiarity  of  the  pupils  with  the 
method  of  testing  used,  but  as  a whole  the  change  may 
rightly  be  said  to  be  due  to  improvement  in  the  ability  of 
the  children.  All  teachers  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
development  of  accuracy  in  figuring,  and  secured  the  inter- 
est of  the  pupils  by  the  idea  of  competing  with  the  scores 
obtained  by  children  in  other  places.  A few  classes  were 
given  special  practice  material.  In  the  other  classes  the 
teachers  continued  with  their  own  devices  for  improving 
the  work.  The  greatest  gains  were  made  by  the  classes 
using  the  special  practice  material  which  provides  for  indi- 
vidual differences,  which  allows  a pupil  to  go  ahead  as  fast 
as  he  is  able  or  as  slowly  as  is  necessary. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  lower  grades,  where  the  prac- 
tice in  the  fundamental  operations  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  in  arithmetic,  are  somewhat  below  the 
standard  in  speed,  but  stand  well  in  accuracy.  The  upper 
grades  are  not  up  to  the  standard.  The  decided  improve- 
ment between  the  January  and  June  scores,  however, 
shows  that  this  weakness  is  being  remedied. 

CITIZENSHIP 

To  develop  ideals  of  citizenship,  a regular  course  of 
talks  for  morning  exercises  is  followed  throughout  the 
grades,  so  that  by  the  time  a pupil  reaches  the  eighth  grade 
he  has  become  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  living  in  a 
community.  In  the  Junior  High  School,  the  conduct  of  the 
weekly  assembly  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The  pupils 
elect  a School  Council  by  the  regular  machinery  of  nomin- 
tion  papers  and  Australian  ballot.  This  council  arranges  the 
program  of  the  assembly,  in  which  each  pupil  takes  a part 
some  time  during  the  year,  thus  affording  an  opportunity 
for  service.  The  President  of  the  Council  conducts  the 
meeting,  according  to  parliamentary  rules  and  introduces 
all  speakers.  Thus  pupils  are  being  trained  for  future 
leadership. 

In  the  High  School,  every  freshman  is  required  to  take 
a course  known  as  Community  Civics,  which  considers  the 
problems  of  civic  life  and  the  machinery  of  government  by 
which  they  are  controlled.  With  this  more  advanced  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  problems  of  health  and  sanitation,  housing, 
fire  protection,  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal,  the 
pupils,,  who  are  to  be  the  future  citizens  of  Franklin,  should 
have  some  appreciation  of  the  duties,  which  they  are  to  as- 
sume. 

THRIFT 

As  the  teaching  of  thrift  is  required  by  the  state  law, 
talks  on  thrift  are  included  as  a part  of  the  course  in  citizen- 
ship. In  addition,  the  children  are  given  an  opportunity, 
by  means  of  the  school  bank  operated  by  the  pupils  of  the 
eighth  grade,  of  practicing  thrift.  The  following  figure 
show  the  extent  to  which  thrift  was  practiced  last  year. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANK 


Amount  deposited  in  School  Bank,  $972  46 

Number  of  new  accounts  started  at  Benjamin 

Franklin  Savings  Bank,  79 

Value  of  new  accounts,  306  58 

Transferred  to  old  accounts  at  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Savings  Bank,  471  61 

Total  transferred  to  permanent -Savings  accounts,  778  19 


DRAWING 

The  following  extract,  from  the  report  of  Miss  Meister, 
the  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  states  the  aim  of  our  work  in 
drawing: 

“l  am  trying  to  teach  drawing  in  such  a way  that  the 
child  will  acquire  power  of  his  own  to  draw  and  construct, 
also  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  design,  in  articles 
with  which  he  comes  in  contact  in  his  daily  life.  Conse- 
quently, the  work  is  divided  into  four  headings:  Repre- 
sentation, Construction,  Design  and  Appreciation  work. 

Representation  is  to  help  the  child  put  his  thoughts  on 
paper,  in  such  a way  that  he  can  be  understood,  thereby 
giving  him  another  means  of  expression.  In  representation, 
one  cannot  really  make  an  object,  consequently,  there  is  a 
need  of  construction  work,  which  gives  the  child  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  in  three  dimensions.  As  there  is  no 
industry  that  does  not  use  construction  in  some  way, this  be- 
comes of  great  importance  in  the  child’s  education.  Design 
is  to  develop  a standard  of  taste,  in  beautiful  arrangements 
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of  line,  shape  anl  color,  in  articles  of  daily  use.  It  is  really 
this  study  of  design  which  daily  leads  up  to  appreciation.” 

^^The  idea  ^of  establishing  standards  of  achievement^ 
attempted  in  the  other  school  subjects,  has  also  been  carried 
out  in  Drawing.  The  following  chart,  prepared  by  Miss 
Meister,  shows  what  is  expected  of  a pupil  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  different  stages  of  the  course. 


Scale  for  Heasuring  Drawing 
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Use  both  the  capital 
and  low  case  letter*. 

Be  able  to  adapt 
a design  to  a given 
space,  also  apply  it 
to  dress  and  home 
furnishings. 

Should  be  able  to 

make  good  combina- 

tions of  color. 

Use  1-32"  measure- 

ment and  a compli- 
cated scale. 

Construct  any  object 

desired. 

Space  printing  well 
on  paper,  and  space 
well  between  words 
and  lines. 

Make  a design  with 
good  feeling  of  har- 
mony and  balance. 

Should  be  able  to 
match  any  color. 

Use  I-IO"  measure- 
ment and  a simple 
scale. 

Construct  by  using  a 

scale  any  given 

object. 

Should  be  able  to 
print  all  the  letters 
in  the  alphabet  and 
to  form  words  with 
good  spacing  between 
letters. 

Make  a simple  de- 
sign which  has  unity 
and  contrast. 

Recognize  the  hue  of 
any  color. 

Use  1-8"  measure- 
ment. 

Construct  a house, 
electric  car,  carts 
and  automobiles. 

Be  able  to  cut  out 
all  the  letters  in 
the  alphabet. 

Make  with  pegs, 
simple,  decorative 
units,  and  apply 
them  to  a box, 
rug,  calendar,  etc. 

Recognize  the  ditf- 
erent  values  of 
any  color. 

Recognize  and  be 
able  to  use  the 
measurement. 

Make  out  of  paper 
a simple  bench, 
fence,box  or  build- 
ing. 
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MUSIC 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  Music  is  stated  by  Mrs.  Moore^ 
the  Supervisor,  as  follows:  “To  develop  a natural,  sweet,, 
singing  voice  in  the  child,  with  an  ability  to  use  it  in  an 
intelligent  manner.  Methods  are  used  that  interest,  not 
force,  thus  gaining  spontaneous  results  in  technique  and 
love  of  good  music.  Further  effort  is  made  in  the  Junior 
High  and  Senior  High  School  to  impress  ‘music  as  an  arU^ 
on  the  mind  of  the  pupils.”  ' 

The  following  chart,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Moore,  indi- 
cates, in  brief  form,  what  is  expected  of  a child  at  the  end 
of  the  primary  grades  and  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  grades, 
in  what  might  be  called  the  fundamentals.  With  this  as  a 
foundation,  the  pupils  are  prepared  for  good  chorus  singing 
in  the  upper  grades. 
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Tone 

End  of  Primary  Grades 

End  of  Intermediate 
Grades 

To  sing  with  clear, 
sweet,  soft  head- 
voice,  and  in  correct 
pitch. 

To  use  both  medium 
and  head-voice  easily 
and  musically. 

Breath  Control 

Know  how  to  use  dia- 
phragm and  properly 
inhale  and  exhale. 

To  control  diaphragm 
naturally  and  phrase 
properly  in  songs. 

Sight  Reading 

Any  song  or  exercise 
in  F/rst  Music  Read- 
er. 

Any  simple  exercise 
or  song  in  keys  to 
four  flats  or  sharps, 
one  or  two  parts. 

Songs 

To  have  memorized 
thirty  or  more  or  re- 
produce songs  studied 
by  note. 

To  reproduce  without 
book  by  syllable  or 
numeral  any  song 
studied. 

Time  Values 

Know  1st  and  2nd 
time  motion  4-4,  2-4, 
3-4  time  signatures. 

Know  1st,  2nd,  3rd 
and  7th,  time  motions 
and  compound  time 
values. 

Expression 

Simple  marks  denot- 
ing expression  of 
music,  natural  ex- 
pression from  study 
of  words. 

Know  “movements” 
of  songs,  song  analy- 
sis and  marks  of  ex- 
pression. 

/ 

Written  Work 

Scales  of  C.  G.  F. 
Key  signatures  un- 
derstood. 

Scales  of  any  keys  to 
four  in  flats  and  sharps, 
simple  chord  building 
short  original  melody. 

Dictation 

Reproduce  any  sim- 
ple Interval  dictation 
within  eight  tones. 

Reproduce  short  mel- 
odies from  dictation. 
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HEALTH  WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

As  without  health,  the  brightest  intellect  is  handicap- 
ped throughout  life,  the  care  of  the  bodies  of  growing  chil- 
dren is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  schools,  therefore, 
are  trying  to  carry  out  a program  of  instruction  in  hygiene 
and  health  habits, together  with  exercises  for  physical  devel- 
opment. In  the  lower  grades,  frequent  breaks  in  the  work, 
to  betaken  up  with  games  and  simple  exercises,  such  asskip- 
ping, running  and  hopping,  are  planned  to  afford  relaxa- 
tion for  bodies  of  the  little  people  who  tire  of  one  position. 
Beginning  with  the  third  grade,  every  child  has  a two-min- 
ute drill,  at  10,  11  and  2 o’clock,  with  the  windows  of  the 
classroom  wide  open.  This  drill  consists  of  exercises  to 
counteract  the  positions  assumed  in  the  school  work.  At 
recess,  every  child  takes  part  in  organized  games,  which 
call  for  the  exercise  of  the  large  muscles  of  the  body,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  their  physical  value,  teach  quickness 
of  response  and  team  play.  The  pupils  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  High  School  are  given  one  hour  a week 
of  physical  training,  consisting  of  corrective  exercises, 
instruction  in  field  athletics  and  organized  team  games. 

As  the  maintenance  of  good  posture,  allowing  all  of  the 
organs  of  the  body  proper  freedom  of  action,  is  one  of  the 
surest  ways  of  securing  good  health,  much  attention  is  given 
to  posture.  The  pupils  are  tested  each  month  by  the  effi- 
ciency test  for  posture,  developed  by  Jessie  H.  Bancroft  of 
the  New  York  Schools.  This  consists  of  the  vertical  line 
test,  which  requires  that  the  body  should  be  held  erect  “so 
that  a line  dropped  from  the  front  of  the  ear  to  the  forward 
part  of  the  foot  will  be  a perfectly  vertical  line.  Every 
class  is  put  through  a triple  test  each  month,  which  indi- 
cates the  endurance  of  the  pupils  in  holding  a position. 
This  consists  in  judging  each  child’s  posture  in  (l)  stand- 
ing, (2)  prolonged  marching  (four  or  five  minutes)  and  (3) 
selected  exercises.”  Teachers  and  pupils  have  made  a 
study  of  the  faulty  positions  and  have  learned  exercises  for 
the  correction  of  bad  habits  and  also  for  the  development  of 
the  muscles,  which  hold  the  body  erect. 

Some  measure  of  the  physical  development  of  our  boys 
and  girls  is  possible  by  the  use  of  standard  athletic  tests, 
designed  by  Doctor  Gulick.  As  these  tests  have  been  given 
to  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  over  the  country,  they  con- 
stitute a fairly  accurate  standard. 
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The  test  for  boys  is  as  follows: 


First  Test: 

Pull  Up  (Chinning) 4 times 

Standing  Broad  Jump 5 ft.  9 in. 

6o  Yards  Dash 8 3-5  seconds 

Second  Test: 

Pull  up  (Chinning) 6 times 

Standing  Broad  Jump 6 ft.  6 in. 

60  Yards  Dash 8 seconds 

Or  100  Yards  Dash 14  seconds 

Third  Test: 

Pull  Up  (Chinning) ..9  times 

Running  High  Jump 4 ft.  4 in. 

220  Yards  Run 28  seconds 

The  test  for  girls  is  as  follows: 

First  Test: 

All  Up  Indian  Club  Race 30  seconds. 

Basket-ball  Throwing 2 goals,  6 trials. 

Balancing 24  ft.,  2 trials. 

Second  Test: 

All  Up  Indian  Club  Race 28  seconds 

Basket-Ball  Throwing 3 goals,  6 trials. 

Balancing  (bean-bag  on  head) 24  ft.,  2 trials. 


When  the  Franklin  boys  and  girls,  in  the  grades,  were 
tested  in  June,  only  fourteen  boys  passed  the  first  test, 
which  should  be  passed  by  every  boy  of  thirteen  years  of 
age.  No  girl  passed  the  girls’  test.  The  low  standing  shows 
that  attention  to  physical  work  is  justified  and  needed  to 
bring  the  Franklin  boys  and  girls  to  a higher  standard. 

THE  NURSING  ASSOCIATION  AND  HEALTH  WORK 

During  the  past  year,  the  Franklin  Nursing  Associa- 
tion has  contributed  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
schools  through  the  services  of  the  visiting  nurse.  An  eye 
clinic  has  been  conducted  at  the  High  School  building  on 
Saturdays,  an  oculist  being  employed  to  make  free  exami- 
nation of  all  pupils  reported  as  having  defective  vision.  The 
nurse  persuaded  many  parents  having  children  with  poor 
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vision  of  the  need  of  immediate  attention,  with  the  result 
that  many  children,  who  formerly  were  not  profiting  by  the 
instruction  of  the  schools  and  were  a drag  on  the  classes, 
are  now  making  good  progress.  The  following  figures  show 


the  number  treated  at  the  clinic. 

Number  of  children  examined,  107  " 

Number  of  corrections  secured,  72 

Number  where  no  correction  advised,  28 

Number  where  treatment  prescribed,  5 

Number  failing  to  keep  appointment,  2 


This  fall,  with  the  generous  support  of  the  local  den- 
tists, the  Association  has  provided  for  the  examination  and 
cleaning  of  the  teeth  of  children,  not  under  the  care  of  a 
family  dentist,  at  one-fourth  of  the  usual  cost.  Thus  far, 
the  children  of  two  schools  have  been  cared  for,  a total  of 
110  being  treated.  The  value  of  this  work  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, when  it  is  known  that  the  entire  physical  well- 
being of  children  is  affected  by  the  condition  of  their  teeth. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  clinics,  the  nurse  has 
followed  up  the  examinations  of  the  school  physicians, 
encouraging  parents  to  attend  to  the  defects  reported!  It 
has  been  shown  in  the  school  surveys  that  a large  part  of 
the  backwardness  in  the  schools  of  the  country  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  remediable  defects,  such  as  enlarged  tonsils  and 
adenoids,  decayed  teeth,  defective  vision  and  hearing,  and 
poor  nourishment.  This  is  borne  out  in  our  experience  in 
the  school  work  of  the  children  treated.  Great  credit 
is  due  the  nurse,  Miss  Belyea,  for  the  unflagging  service 
which  she  has  given  to  this  work.  Grateful  acknowledg- 
ment is  made  of  the  effective  co-operation  and  service  which 
the  nursing  Association  is  rendering  to  the  schools. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  widespread  adoption  of  the  Junior  High  School 
plan  proves  that  Franklin  has  not  been  amiss  in  starting 
this  type  of  school  If  any  further  proof  is  necessary,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  added  interest  of  the  pupils  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  school  work.  The 
increased  power  of  carrying  responsibility  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  §elf-reliance  and  ability  to  adjust  themselves 
to  High  School  conditions  as  noted  by  the  High  School 
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teachers,  bear  added  witness  to  the  wisdom  of  giving  the 
pupils  a type  of  school  where  greater  freedom  is  possible 
than  in  the  first  six  grades. 

The  school,  however,  is  not  doing  all  that  a Junior 
High  School  should  rightly  perform  until  it  has  helped  the 
pupils  to  discover,  before  they  reach  the  High  School,  the 
work  for  which  they  are  adapted.  Some  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  last  year  should  be  given  to  allow  pupils  to  try 
themselves  out  in  different  lines  of  work,  such  as  commer- 
cial, manual  work  or  a modern  language. 

I recommend,  therefore,  that  arrangements  be  made,  so 
that  by  another  year,  a choice  in  one  of  these  fields  can  be 
made.  This  would  have  been  possible  this  year  by  using 
the  High  School  teachers  for  one  or  two  periods,  as  the 
number  of  classes  in  the  High  School  was  somewhat 
reduced.  As  there  was  not  an  extra  room  at  the  Junior 
High  School,  this  plan  had  to  be  abandoned.  By  another 
year,  with  a rearrangement  of  the  grades,  placing  the  sixth 
grade  at  the  Ray  School,  another  room  will  be  available  at 
the  Metcalf  School  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  High  School, 
so  that  this  plan  can  be  carried  out.  With  this  change,  no 
further  room  can  be  obtained.  The  manual  training  quar- 
ters are  already  crowded,  and  if  the  work  is  to  progress  as' 
it  should,  it  must  have  more  room.  An  addition  to  the 
present  building  can  be  secured  at  a very  reasonable  cost, 
as  the  building  was  planned  for  future  enlargement.  Since 
the  needs  of  the  school  are  bound  to  increase  as  it  is 
developed,  I recommend,  therefore,  that  the  committee 
make  provision, within  the  next  two  years,  for  an  addition, 
which  will  afford  increased  accommodations. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  results  in  the  High  School  and  the  effect  of  the 
two  session  plan  as  reported  by  Mr.  Lamb,  are  most  grati- 
fying. 

“The  new  courses  of  study  adopted  last  year  have 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  practically  no  changes  have  been 
made  in  them. 

“The  graduates  from  our  commercial  department  have 
continued  to  meet  with  success.  Not  only  did  all  of  those  who 
graduated  last  June  obtain  good  positions,  but  others  could 
have  found  positions,  if  the  class  had  been  larger.  The  de- 
mand has,  in  fact,  been  so  great  that  several  of  our  seniors 
are  working  in  offices  afternoons. 
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“During  the  past  year  we  have,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
number  of  years,  been  put  on  the  list  of  schools  allowed  to 
send  graduates  to  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  with- 
out examinations.  We  have  also  had  restored  conditionally 
to  us  the  privilege  of  sending  students  to  college  on  certifi- 
cate. We  had  three  students  ready  to  enter  last  September, 
but  for  financial  reasons  only  one  was  able  to  do  so.  The 
other  two  hope  to  enter  next  fall.  Three  girls,  who  grad- 
uated last  June,  have  entered  Bridgewater  Normal  School 
and  one  boy  is  taking  an  advanced  course  in  a business  col- 
lege. 

“Three  of  our  boys  went  to  the  Plum  Island  training 
camp  last  summer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a larger  num- 
ber will  go  next  summer. 

“Music  continues  to  be  a great  help  to  the  school  and 
does  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  create  a spirit  of 
loyalty.  Last  June,  the  orchestra,  for  the  first  time,  fur- 
nished music  for  the  graduation,  using  the  drums  that  had 
been  purchased  with  the  aid  of  the  Glee  Club  and  the 
School  Committee.” 

THE  TWO  SESSION  PLAN. 

“School  now  opens  at  8.30  and  closes  at  3.00,  with  an 
hour  at  noon  for  lunch.  All  students,  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  their  parents,  are  allowed  to  go  home  at  noon,  and 
so  many  of  them  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
that  the  school  lunch  counter  has  been  discontinued. 

“This  longer  day  has  made  it  possible  to  have  chorus 
singing,  glee  club,  assembly  and  experiments  in  chemistry 
within  school  time,  without  omitting  any  recitations.  It 
has  also  made  it  possible  to  have  double  periods  in  some  of 
the  freshmen  work.  These  double  periods  give  the  teach- 
ers a chance  to  supervise  the  study  of  their  pupils,  and  is 
considered  of  so  much  importance  in  some  places  that  the 
school  program  is  so  arranged  that  all  the  students  will 
have  double  periods  for  all  their  work. 

“A  further  advantage  is  gained  in  the  greater  flexibil- 
ity of  the  school  program,  which  makes  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide without  conflicts,  for  most  of  the  students  who  find  it 
necessary  to  repeat  one  or  more  subjects. 

“The  plan  on  the  whole,  therefore,  seems  to  be  satis* 
factory.” 
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THE  NORTH  FRANKLIN  SCHOOL 

The  North  Franklin  School  was  not  opened  this  Sep- 
tember. During  the  previous  school  year,  the  average  mem- 
bership of  the  school  was  only  eight  pupils.  Investigation 
showed  that  there  were  twelve  pupils,  nine  Franklin  chil- 
dren and  three  wards  boarded  by  the  Lyman  School,  who 
might  be  expected  in  September.  Of  this  number,  five  were 
to  be  in  either  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade,  some  of  whom 
wished  to  come  to  the  Junior  High  School.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  retain  the  same  teacher,  because  the  nearest  board- 
ing place  to  be  found  was  in  West  Medway.  Inasmuch  as 
another  teacher  had  to  be  added  at  the  Junior  High  School, 
it  was  decided  under  these  circumstances  not  to  open  the 
North  Franklin  School  and  to  transport  the  pupils,  trans- 
ferring the  teacher  to  the  Junior  High  School.  This  gives 
the  upper  grade  pupils  the  advantages  of  the  latter  school 
and  also  provides  transportation  for  four  children  on  Oak 
Street,  who  had  a long  distance  to  walk.  The  costs  of  the 
schools  are,  thereby,  reduced,  as  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, the  teacher  has  forty-five  pupils,  instead  of  twelve. 

JANITOR’S  SALARIES 

The  janitors,  as  well  as  everyone  else,  are  affected  by 
the  higher  costs  of  living.  To  retain  our  janitors  under 
these  conditions, when  other  workers  are  receiving  increases, 
this  higher  level  of  prices  must  be  met  by  an  increase  in 
wages.  At  present,  the  janitors  of  the  large  buildings, who 
are  employed  all  the  year,  receive  $14.00  a week.  In  the 
winter, they  must  begin  work  at  aboutfour  o’clock  and  attend 
to  their  fires  seven  days  of  the  week.  The  position  demands 
a type  of  man  who  can  be  trusted  with  children.  The  pres- 
ent salary  for  the  kind  of  man  necessary  is  not  enough.  I 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  janitors  be  given  an  increase 
of  ten  per  cent. 

TEACHERS’  SALARIES 

With  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  expenses,  an  ad- 
vance in  the  maximum  salary  of  the  teachers  must  be  made, 
if  we  are  to  secure  the  type  of  teachers  who  will  maintain 
and  advance  the  standard  of  the  schools.  At  the  present 
time,  the  maximum  for  grade  teachers  is  $14.50  a week. 
From  this  is  deducted  a little  less  than  a dollar  a week,  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  teachers  for  the  pension  system  es- 
tablished by  the  state.  The  teachers  are  paid  for  38  weeks 
of  service,  thus  receiving,  at  the  maximum  rate,  $551.00. 
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During  term  time,  there  are  three  vacations  of  one  week, 
one  at  Christmas,  one  in  February  and  one  in  April,  and 
nine  weeks  during  the  summer  when  the  teachers  receive  no 
pay.  Their  expenses,  however,  continue  just  the  same  for 
the  52  weeks  of  the  year.  In  reality,  therefore,  a teacher, 
receiving  the  maximum  salary  of  $551.00,  after  paying  to 
the  retirement  fund  $35.00,  has  only  $516,  which  amounts 
to  $9.90  a week,  on  which  to  live.  After  paying  for  board 
and  room  and  laundry,  a teacher  has  very  little  for  clothes, 
doctor’s  and  dentist’s  bills,  in  addition  to  the  purchase 
of  magazines  and  books  and  attendance  on  educational 
meetings  expected  of  her,  in  order  to  keep  up  in  her  profes- 
sion. 

As  the  maximum  salaries  paid  in  Franklin  are  lower 
than  those  in  the  majority  of  towns  of  its  size,  it  will, 
therefore,  be  seen,  that  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, Franklin  cannot  expect  to  secure  the  grade  of  teacher, 
which  it  has  had  without  paying  higher  salaries.  It  is  the 
teacher  who  instructs  the  pupil.  Oood  buildings  and  proper 
facilities  are  essential,  but  the  main  factor  in  the  education 
of  the  children  is  the  teacher.  A cheap  teacher  is  poor 
economy.  I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  petition  of  the 
teachers  for  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  be  granted. 


GIFTS 

Last  year  the  Alden  Club  offered,  to  the  two  Junior 
girls,  having  the  highest  rank,  membership  tickets  in  the 
club  for  use  during  the  Senior  year.  The  same  offer  has 
been  made  to  the  present  Junior  Class.  This  recognition  of 
high  scholarship  by  the  club  is  most  welcome  to  the  school  > 
authorities. 

Last  year  through  oversight,  no  mention  was  made  of 
a lathe  presented  to  the  manual  training  department  by  Mr. 
Bullock.  This  has  been  a most  acceptable  gift,  as  it  has 
enabled  the  boys  to  become  acquainted  with  working  on  a 
machine.  A small  motor  has  been  purchased,  so  that  this 
becomes  an  important  adjunct  to  the  manual  training  work. 

' Mr.  Albert  Mason  presented  the  High  School  with  his 
collection  of  minerals  and  a cabinet  for  storing  them,  a val- 
uable aid  to  our  science  teaching. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Opportunity  for  a choice  of  subjects  in  the  Junior  High 
School. 

Plans  for  increased  accommodation  within  the  next 
two  years  for  the  Junior  High  School. 

An  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  salaries  of  janitors 
and  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  O.  CUMMINGS, 

January  8,  1917.  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
January  1,  1916,  to  December  31,  1916 


Receipts 


Appropriation,  ^ 

Town  of  Norfolk,  tuition. 

$394  00 

$41,000  00 

Town  of  Bellingham,  tuition. 

433  00 

Theodore  Eckberg,  tuition. 

15  00 

Tuition  of  State  Wards, 
Reimbursement  for  Metcalf  School 

292  75 

Piano, 

180  00 

Proceeds  lunch  counter  Metcalf 

School, 

9 84 

Union  Light  & Power  Co.  Annual 

Rebate, 

7 06 

Sale  of  books, 

22  20 

H.  W.  Hosie,  credit  on  bill. 

50 

Dog  licenses. 

719  92 

2,074  27 

Total  Receipts, 

$43,074  27 

Total  Expenditures, 

41,616  12 

Unexpended  balance. 

$1,458  15 

Appropriation  for  Medical  Inspection,  $200  00 
Expended,  200  00 
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Expenditures 


Total 

Sub-Total 

Expenses  of  General  Control, 

$2,217  -88 

School  Committee  and  busi- 
ness offices  : 

Salaries, 

$ 399  00 

Other  expenses, 

245  77 

Superintendence  and  En- 
forcement of  Laws : 

Salaries, 

1,500  00 

Other  expenses, 

73  11 

Expenses  of  Instruction, 

26,798  02 

Salaries,  Supervisors, 

777  75 

Other  expenses. 

100  58 

Salaries,  Principal  (High), 

1,365  00 

Salaries,  Teachers  (High), 

5,591  00 

Salaries,  Teachers  (Elem’y), 

16,380  20 

Text  books  (High), 

289  85 

Text  books  (Elem’30, 

555  76 

Supplies  (High). 

715  78 

. Supplies  (Elem’y), 

1,022  10 

Expenses  of  Oprt’g  Sch.  Plants, 

7,594  36 

Wages  of  Janitor  (High), 

728  00 

Wages  of  Janitor  (Elem’y) 

' 3,235  75 

Fuel  (High), 

739  63 

Fuel  (Elem’y), 

2,201  46 

Miscellaneous  (High) 

187  37 

Miscellaneous  (Elem’y) 

502  15 

Maintenance, 

1,423  44 

Repairs  & Improv.  (High), 

146  61 

Repairs  & Improv.  (Elem’y) 

1,276  83 

Auxiliary  Agencies, 

2,457  03 

Health , 

37  93 

Transportation, 

2,419  10 

Miscellaneous, 

638  39 

Tuition, 

15  00 

Sundries, 

623  39 

Evening  School, 

487  00 

Salaries,  Teachers, 

418  00 

Text  books. 

8 00 

Supplies, 

10  00 

Wages  of  Janitor, 

21  00 

Fuel, 

20  00 

Miscellaneous, 

10  00 

Total  Expenditures, 


$41,616  12  $41,616  12 


Table  2 Registration  of  Minors,  Fall,  1916 
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NAME  OF 

SCHOOL 

High 

Junior  High 
Metcalf 

Kay 

Thayer 

Nason  Street 
Arlington  Street 
Four  Corners 

Brick 

South  Franklin 
Unionville 

North  Franklin 

Totals 

33 


Entrance  and  Withdrawals 


EN^ROLLMENTS 


VVITHDRA.W'ALS 


Initial  En- 

rollment 

From  Other  | 
Schools  1 

I^hom  Other  | 
Towns 

Late 

Total 

To  Other 
Schools 

To  Other 
Towns 

To  Work 

Total 

Remaining 
at  End  of 
Term 

2:14 

6 

1 

240 

1 

28 

54 

186 

Junior  High 

170 

1 

7 

2 

180 

8 

20 

28 

152 

Metcalf 

164 

5 

8 

2 

179 

5 

17 

3 

30 

149 

Ray 

156 

5 

16 

177 

6 

9 

2 

19 

158 

Thayer 

110 

2 

11 

123 

7 

8 

115 

Nason  Street 

125 

6 

10 

! 2 

143 

3 

5 

14 

129 

Arlington  St. 

i:i7 

3 

7 

I 5 

152 

8 

5 

8 

21 

131 

Four  Corners 

78 

1 

3 

82 

7 

7 

14 

68 

Brick 

36 

5 

1 

42 

5 

5 

37 

So.  Franklin 

24 

1 

i 1 

26 

4 

1 

7 

19 

Unionville 

22 

2 

2 

! 

26 

3 

6 

20. 

No  Franklin 

7 

7 

i 

14 

2 

1 

3 

11 

Totals 

1263 

30 

79 

12 

1384 

30 

72 

1 63 

209 

1 1175 

Distribution  of  High  School  Pupils  by  Classes  and  Courses 


CLASSES 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

TOTALS 

Course 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

G 

Total 

College 

4 

9 

8 

14 

4 

6 

2 

16 

31 

47 

Scientific 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

11 

1 

12 

Normal 

2 

2 

8 

5 

17 

17 

Business 

18 

26 

14 

10 

7 

14 

6 

10 

45 

60 

105 
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HORACE  MANN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Distribution  of  Pupils  by  Subjects,  November  1st,  1916. 


Subjects 

Freshmen 

Soph’s 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Total 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

English  A 

23 

40 

5 

2 

70 

B 

22 

23 

1 

46 

C 

1 

13 

28 

42 

D 

9 

16 

25 

General  Science 

15 

11 

3 

29 

Biology 

1 

3 

18 

10 

1 

1 

4 

38 

Chemistry 

1 

6 

7 

5 

1 

20 

Community  Civics 

9 

27 

1 

3 

40 

Ancient  History 

5 

14 

1 

20 

U.  S.  History 

1 

5 

6 

General  History 

4 

7 

11 

Algebra 

4 

10 

2 

4 

4 

! 24 

Geometry 

10 

15 

1 

1 

27 

Review  and  Solid  Geom. 

6 

5 

3 

1 

15 

Latin  A 

11 

11 

1 

23 

Caesar 

4 

13 

1 

18 

Cicero 

4 

5 

2 

11 

German  B 

3 

1 

2 

6 

French  A 

21 

19 

2 

8 

50 

B 

8 

16 

4 

1 

29 

C 

2 

3 

13 

18 

Intro.  Business 

17 

27 

44 

Bookkeeping  A 

5 

10 

2 

1 

1 

19 

B 

5 

15 

5 

8 

33 

Stenography  A 

1 

7 

16 

1 

25 

B 

6 

7 

13 

Com.  Law  andAdv.  Arith. 

4 

9 

13 

Typewriting  A 

1 

1 

7 

15 

1 

2 

27 

B 

2 

6 

9 

17 

Household  Arts  B 

19 

1 

3 

23 

Manual  Training 

13 

9 

22 

Freehand  Drawing 

5 

7 

12 

Penmanship 

17 

27 

44 

35 


Number  of  Pupils  Who  Were  Discharged  from  High  School 
During  the  School  Year  Without  Completing  the  Course, 
Distributed  According  to  the  Causes  of  Their  Discharge 


c/3 

S 

O 

1 Obtained  Employment  Certificate 

1 Tranferred  to  Other  Schoois 

Removal  from  City 

Permanent  withdrawal  by  Parent, 

Instruction  at  Home.  Permanent 

Mental  or  Phsical  Disability  or 

because  16  Years  Old. 

Death 

1 Home  duties. Employment  athome 

1 Indifference  or  Mental  Inability 

1 to  do  Work 

Marriage 

1 Total  Discharges 

September,  1915 

to 

June,  1916 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

5 

8 

8 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

10 

12 

12 

8 

8 

Total 

28 

9 

3 

1 

2 

6 

1 

50 

July  1,  1916 

to 

December  31,  1916 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

1 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

B 

G 

1 

8 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

12 

7 

5 

8 

Total 

16 

9 

4 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

i 

38 

36 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  JUNE  1916 


Bardol,  Florence  Jane 
Bassett,  Frances  Lillian 
*Buckley,  Fallen  Magdalene 
Carlson.  Andrew  Maurice 
Cook,  Eva  Mae 
Cook,  Harold  Edward 
de  Jony,  Andor 
Dirksen,  Peter  Cornelius,  Jr. 
Doherty,  Philip  Joseph 
t Hatfield,  Annie  Albertine 
Hosie,  Hazel  Jean 
Howard,  Elizabeth  Josephine 
Johnson,  Malcolm  Fisher 
Kennedy,  Annie  Mae 
Laundry,  Maude  Mary, 
Littlefield,  Beatrice  Gertrude 
Mackintosh,  Adam 
*McCabe,  Josephine  Cora 
t McLaughlin.  John  Francis  Leo 
O’Brien,  Lillian  May 
O’Donnell,  Mildred  Isabelle 
*Peterson,  Raymond  Nicanor 
Redpath,  Laura  Mayo 
Reid,  Howard  Stanton 
Schofield,  Hazel  Priscilla 
Shea,  William  Joseph  Anthony 
Smith,  Elsie  Leona 
Wilson,  Aldace  Ernest 
Wilson,  Floyd  Jackson  William 
Woodward,  Dora  ^ 


■*Tied  for  first  honors 
tCertificate  only 


Evening  School — Compulsory  or  Voluntary 

Fall  Term— October  31,  1916  to  December  21,  1916 


37 
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Beginners  by  Age  and  Sex.  September,  1916 


39 


Totals 

1 O CO  O OO  <N  ( CO  1 1 

CH  1 CM  CO  ir-<  CO  1 CO  1 

o |gl 

22  iT-toaocor-i-tj-H  l'-i| 

1 T-l  T-l  r-(  tH  :>-l  1 t-  1 

i.-j 

o 1 1 1^ 

Ml  - 1 - 1 

12-6 

to  13 

1 

B G 

1 

1 

1 

11  to 

11-6 

o 1 • 1 1 

Ml  - . ■ ■ 1-  r 

8 6 

to  9 

o 1 ^ 1 1 

Ml  1 r 

8 to 

8-6 

o 1 II 

« 1 II 

1-6 

to  8 

o 1 1 " 1 « 

M ^ 1 ^ ^ 1 CO  1 

7 to 

7-6 

O'  1 ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ U 

B 

2 

4 

6 

6-6 

to  7 

. ^ jCOi-t^COCO^  l^l'^ 

6 to 

6-6 

G 

7 

4 

4 

1 

5 

1 

22 

0 

B 

3 

4 

10 

6 

5 

28 

5( 

5-6 

to  6 

^|co^ao 

^ 1 ^ CO  UO  CO  o - 1 o 1 ^ 

Age,  Years  and 

Months 

Sex 

Nason  Street 

Thayer 

Arlington  Street 

Brick 

Four  Corners 

Unionville 

So.  Franklin 

Totals 

40 


REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  OFFICER  FOR  YEAR 
ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1916 


Number  of  visits  to  schools,  621 

Number  of  homes  visited,  59 

Number  of  absentees  reported,  194 

Number  found  to  be  sick  or  some  skin  disease,  33 

Number  for  other  reasons  than  sickness  but  excusable,  4 
Number  of  investigations  at  school,  70 

Number  of  homes  visited  for  Night  School,  50 

Number  of  cases  reported  for  Night  School,  81 

Number. of  cases  prosecuted  for  Night  School,  4 

Number  of  fire-drills  superintended  by  me,  25 

Signed,  WILLIAM  T.  HOOPER, 

Attendance  Officer. 


Eyesight  and  Hearing  Tests.  Fall,  1916 


High 

Metcalf 

Ray 

Thayer 

Nason  St. 

ArlingtonSt. 

tr. 

L. 

O/ 

C 

c 

5 

o 

Eb 

1 Brick  1 

"> 

3 

5 

1 S.  Franklin  j 

No.  Examined 

188 

340 

167 

113 

120 

144 

64 

42 

17 

19 

No.  found  defective  in  sight 

21 

50 

19 

9 

8 

12 

5 

2 

0 

1 

No.  found  defective  in  hearing 

6 

12 

5 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

No.  of  parents  notified 

18 

44 

i 

5 

12 

10 

6 

2 

2 

2 

41 


ENROLLMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  GRADE,  DECEM- 
BER 22,  1916 


School 

Grade 

High 

IV 

28 

III 

41 

II 

52 

I 

60 

Junior  High 

8 

73 

7 

114 

Metcalf 

6 

39 

5 

38 

4 and  5 

38 

3 and  4 

37 

Ray 

6 

40 

p 

45 

5 

39 

5 

41 

Thayer 

4 

43 

3 

32 

1 and  2 

0 

40 

Nason  Street 

4 

27 

' 

3 

34 

2 

27 

1 

32 

Arlington  Street 

4 

36 

3 

34 

2 

29 

1 

39 

Four  Corners 

2 

32 

1 

28 

Unionville 

1-3 

18 

Brick 

1 and  2 

39 

South  Franklin 

1-8 

17 

1192 

t 


42 


SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

LESLIE  O.  CUMMINGS — Superientendent  of  Schools 
Harvard  University,  A.  M. 

Salary,  |2,000 — Franklin,  $1400 — Wrentham,  $600 
List  of  Regular  Teachers  to  Date 
^Attended  without  graduating 


NAME 

Grade 

WHERE  EDUCATED 

Date  of  first  ap- 

pointment to  po- 
sition 

Date  of  appoint- 

ment to  present 
position 

Salary 

Horace  iVlann  High  School 

Chas.  B.  Lamb,  Prin. 

Bowdoin  College, A. B. 

1914 

1914 

$1500 

Charles  F.  Frazer 

^Harvard  College. 

*Hyannis  Normal 

1898 

1911 

700 

Alice  Wiggiu 

Radcliffe  College,  A. 

B.  Hyannis  Summer 

1 

School 

1902 

1902 

700 

Frances  E.  King 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1886 

1910 

650 

Helen  J.  Goodspeed 

Smith  College 

1914 

1914 

650 

Margaret  L.  Parker 

Boston  University, 

Woicester  Normal, 

Worcester  Bus.  Ins, 

1915 

1915 

600 

Verne  I.  Blake 

Bates  College 

1916 

1916 

600 

Martha  C.  John 

Malden  Com.  College 

1916 

1916 

560 

Dorothy  Davenport 

Mt.  Holyoke 

1916 

1916 

600 

John  O.  Johnstone 

Harvard  College 

1916 

1916 

800 

Leslie  0.  Cummings, 

Theron  Metcalf  School 

\ 

Acting  Principal 

Junior  High 

Constance  Hall,  As’st 

Bridgewater  Normal 

Principal 

Sargent’s  Phys.  School 

1915 

1916 

600 

Charlotte  Fitzgerald 

Worcester  Normal 

1917 

1917 

513 

Beatrice  Simpson 

Salem  Normal 

1916 

1916 

513 

Fredrick  A.  Campbell 

Wentworth  Institute 

1916 

1916 

750 

Marie  Helm 

Framingham  Normal 

1913 

1916 

551 

Josephine  Potter 

Framingham  Normal 

1915 

1915 

570 

Metcalf  Grades 

' 

J.  Etta  McCabe 

6 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1912 

1912 

551 

Ethel  K.  Foster 

5 

Fall  River  High 

1 School 

1914 

1914 

551 

Anna  I.  Morris 

4-5iNorth  Adams 

1914 

1914 

551 

Maud  L.  Granger 

J-4 

Dean  Academy 

j 1911 

1913 

551 

Ray  School 

Gertrude  A.  Curtis, 

Principal 

6 

Franklin  High  j 

1914 

1915 

589 

43 


NAME 

Grade 

WHERE  EDUCATED 

. 

Date  of  first  ap- 

pointment to  po- 
position 

Date  of  appoint- 

ment to  present 
position 

Salary 

Josephine  Heagney 

6 

' 

Framingham  Normal 

1916 

1916 

|513 

Dollie  S.  Carroll 

5 

Farmington,  Maine, 

Normal 

1903 

1911 

551 

M.  Helen  Sullivan 

5 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1914 

1914 

513 

Thajer  School 

Rebecca  Dunning, 

Framingham  Normal, 

Principal 

3 

*Yale  College  Sum- 

mer  School 

1888 

1907 

589 

Jennie  M.  Tweedie 

4 

Framingham  Normal 

1913 

1914 

551 

Jennie  P.  Baker 

1-2 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1882 

1901 

551 

Beulah  A.  Woodward, 

Nason  Street  School 

Principal 

4 

Franklin  High  School 

1903 

1911 

589 

Edith  C.  Johnson 

3 

Framingham  Normal 

1912 

1913 

551 

Anna  T.  McCabe 

2 

Bridgewater  Normal 

191  r) 

1915 

513 

Helen  M.  Stott 

1 

*Dean  Academy,  Hy- 

annis  Summer  School 

1910 

1911 

551 

1 1 

Arlington  Street  Scoool 

Emma  J.  Holmes, 

• 

Principal 

4’ 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1902 

1912 

589 

Lucy  E.  Tower 

3i 

Walpole  Training  Cl’s 

1891  1 

1911 

551 

Nina  O’Connell 

21 

*Simmons  College,  Sy- 

1 

monds  Kindergarten 

Training  School 

1915 

1915 

513 

Mary  E.  McCarthy  . 

li 

Fitchburg  Normal 

1916 

1916 

513 

i 

Four  Corners  School 

Emily  F.  Morse, 

1 

Charing  Hall,  Normal 

Principal 

P 

Kindergarten 

1885 

1908 

551 

Irene  Hoyt 

2 

Framingham  Normal 

1915 

1915 

551 

Brick  School 

Edith  L.  Metcalf 

1-2 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1904 

1907 

551 

Unionville  School 

Mary  E.  Baker 

1-3 

*Simmons  College 

Framingham  Normal 

1915 

1915 

513 

South  Franklin  School 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  North 

1-8 

Wakefield  High,  Cha- 

tauquaSummer  School 

1910 

1910 

570 

Special  Teacher 

Ellen  G.  Feeley 

Bridgewater  Normal 

1915 

1915 

513 

Supervisor  of  Drawing 

•Ruth  M.  Meister 

Mass.  Normal  Art 

1914 

1914 

400 

Supervisor  of  Music 

Mrs.  Ella  G.  Moore 

Delaware  Literary  In- 

stitute, N.  Y.  State 

1915 

1915 

445 

H*(rh  School  Librarian 

1 

Urban  Appleby 

44 


Name 

Charles  E.  Campbell 
Charles  R.  Clark 
George  H.  Litchfield 
William  H.  Smith 
Peter  Cahill 

James  Grant 
Addison  Shepard 
Jules  Mignerey 
August  H.  Yankee 


JANITORS 

School 

Horace  Mann  High 
Ray  & Thayer 
Nason  & Arlington 
Theron  Metcalf 
Assistant  Nason  St. 
Metcalf  & High 
Unionville 
Brick 

Four  Corners 
South  Franklin 
TRANSPORTERS 


Residence 
10  Cottage  St. 

67  Cross  St. 

94  Cottage  St. 
169  W.  Cen.  St. 
Main  St. 

Unionville 
17  Lincoln  St. 
East  St. 

Washington  St. 

City  Mills 
Mount  District 
North  Franklin 


Herbert  S.  Woolf ord 
Percy  G,  Lloy 
George  V.  Miller 


EVENING  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
Charles  B.  Lamb,  Prin.  Louis  Fiorani 

J.  Etta  McCabe  Beulah  A.  Woodward 

Irene  Hoyt  Josephine  Heagney 


45 


REPOR  OF  SCHOOL  PHYSICIANS 

To  THE  School  Committee: 

Following  the  usual  custom,  your  School  Physicians 
desire  to  present  the  following  report: 

As  required  by  law,  we  have  made  an  inspection  of 
every  pupil  in  the  public  schools,  about  1,200,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  any  defects  which  might  interfere  with  the 
proper  development  of  the  child  and  have  recommended  the 
removal  of  all  such  defects.  They  are  largely  adenoids, 
diseased  tonsils  and  decayed  teeth.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
Dental  Inspection,  we  have  endeavored  to  recommend  to 
the  children  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth,  such  as  cleaning, 
filling  and  extracting.  In  many  cases,  our  recommenda- 
tions have  been  carried  out  with  decided  benefit  to  the 
child. 

Because  of  the  epidemic  of  Infantile  Paralysis,  special 
effort  was  made  at  the  opening  of  the  schools  to  prevent  any 
suspicious  cases,  or  any  one  having  been  in  the  remotest 
way  exposed  to  the  disease  from  entering  and  daily  visits 
werq  made  to  all  -the  schools  for  several  days  after  the  open- 
ing. Fortunately,  no  cases  developed. 

When  Scarlet  Fever  made  its  appearance  in  the  Met- 
calf and  Arlington  Street  Schools,  in  the  spring,  we  made  a 
special  inspection  of  these  schools  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a further  spread  of  the  disease.  The  rooms  were 
fumigated  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  there  were  no  more 
cases.  We  can  report  further  improvement  in  the  general 
appearance  and  cleanliness  of  the  pupils  since  inspection 
was  introduced. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  inspection,  we  are  required 
to  make  an  examination  of  every  child  under  16  years  of 
age,  who  applies  for  a labor  certificate.  There  have  been 
about  100  such  examinations  during  the  year  just  ended. 
For  all  this  work,  the  town  pays  the  sum  of  $200,  which  to 
us  seems  inadequate.  Unskilled  labor  is  paid  as  much  per 
hour  as  is  paid  the  School  Physicians  for  the  time  spent. 

Signed,  DR.  A.  J.  GALLISON, 

DR.  SOLON  ABBOTT. 
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